CONSTANCE KENT'S CONSCIENCE
Victoria, her father having been an illegitimate son of His Royal
Highness the late Duke of Kent, whose acquaintance it was
the boast of Major Bagstock to enjoy* The physical resem-
blance between Constance and her august kinswoman is alleged
to have been striking, but I have not been able to verify the
relationship.
A word in closing as to the fidelity of her confession.
As there will always be a certain type of mind which refuses
to Accept plain facts, preferring to the simple truth some
subtle supposition, so in this case there have been divers
sceptics who held that Constance deliberately damned herself,
here and hereafter, to screen her guilty parent. "A certain
barrister,'* says Mr. Ellis, "expressed his conviction of
Constance Kent's entire innocence, maintaining that she made
a bogus confession in order to divert suspicion from her father,
who was regarded with mistrust by his neighbours.**1 There
can be no question that the local feeling against Mr. Kent was
intensely bitter and persistent. There must surely have been
something in the personality of that respectable inspector of
factories which aroused popular prejudice. But an exhaustive
examination of the facts has satisfied me that he was a much-
wronged man. I find no proof whatever of his alleged
intrigue with the nurse, upon which is based the superstructure
of suspicion. Had such a liaison existed, there must have been
among the mass of testimony collected some trace of famili-
arities, of which there is none. Again, it is said that the
drawing-room window required two people to open it; if
that were so, it is remarkable that counsel at the nurse's trial
did not avail himself of a fact so easily established and of such
importance to his case: that two persons were concerned
in the crime. And why should Constance postpone for five
years the filial duty to vindicate her father's ruined reputation?
Had she made her vicarious sacrifice at the time, it might have
proved acceptable; as it is, I see no purpose to be served by
so belated an oblation. There is nothing against Mr. Kent
except the virulent and vindictive gossip of the village in
which, for his sins, his lot was cast, and the misguided in-
genuity of subsequent investigators.
1 A Mid-Victorian Pepys, by S. M. Ellis, p. 24.    London:   1923.    An eminent
criminological authority known to me also holds this view.
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